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I. INTRODUCTION 
*. • / 

This l8 a bibliography of currently available British and American 
materials for ^ teaching English listening comprehension to non-native 
speaker^^ Most items listed are published in two'^parts: a student's, 
workbook* and a teacher's manual or self-study edition with a tran- 
scription of the recording and a key to the questions in the student's 
book. Unless otherwise noted, all materials Hated are accompanied by 
tapes. We have Included a few items for teacl^r reference, and some 
materials with video ^apes. We have excluded texts which concentrate 
exclusively on pronunciation or structure drills. For bibliographies of 
books and articles on the theory and practice of teaching listening 
comprehension see Nord (1980) and ERIC (1977). 

Materials are grouped under ^our headingl^: 1) materials whose primary 
focus is conversation; 2) materials for teaching comprehension of narra- 
tive passages; 3) comprehensive (four-skill) courses and other materials 
which have good listening components; and 4) other materials. Each entry 
provides bibliographic information and a brief four-part classification; 
materials that che authors have used are given additional annotation. 

The four-part classification indicates: 1) variety: A means that the 
recorded material is entirely or primarily in American English; ^ indi- 
cates British EfTglish. 2) level: materials are very roughly divided into 
beginning , intermediate , or i^vanced levels of difficulty. 3) sifurce: 
authentic or scripted . Authentic means that the recorded roateridl is 
spontaneous and unrehearsed; it may be a conversation. Interview, or a 
narration told to a responsive hearer in a spontaneous manner* However, 
* very few of these are absolutely "authentic"; since they were not recorded 
secretly, the speakers are more or Icrss awiire of the microphone. And 
speakers freqjuently seem to be conscious of the fact that thJ^r speech is 
going to be used for a textbook. Scripted refers to: a) conversations. 



narrative passages or lectures written for English teaching purposes; b) 
authentl^c English prose (passages from literature, nonflctlon, journalism, 
etc.) read out loud; c) formal speeches Intend^id for native speakers. 4) 
IS: Items so marked are suitable for Independent study, proylded the 
learner uses the "teacher's manual" or 'independent study edition" with 
transcripts -of the recordings and answers to the exercises. 

Thts article concludes with a few suggestions for •choosing and 
evaluating listening comprehension materials. 



^* The Idea for' this bibliography grew out of a presentation by Sharon 
Bode on listening comprehension given at a JALT (West Kansal) meeting on 
August. 2, 1981. Susser would also like to acknowledge the Assistance of 
the L.L. Staff, Doshlsha Women's College. 

^11. LISTENING MATERIALS FOR CONVERSATION' ' 

Bennett, Matthew. Points Overheard . London: Macmlllan, 1974. B/lnter- 
mediate/scrlpted(?)/lS. 15 .Interview-style conversations on a variety of 
topics* Speech on the tape Is clear, but almost natural, and In a variety 
of dialects. Comprehension questions are sometimes Irrelevant anu l-^'m- 
ers experience difficulty 'identifying speaker's voices and therefor^ have 
trouble answering some questions. ^ 

Blundell, Lesley and Jackie Stokes. Task Listening . Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1981. B/low intermediate/ mostly authentic,' but with 
EFL listeners in mlnd/lS. 26 units of short dialogues or conversations, 
each, with a tas^to be completes - graphs, maps and pictures abound. 
Difficulty varies, but the tasks are a welcome change from the uHual 
comprehension questions. Interesting short reading and writing activities 
follow each listening exercise. 

\ 

Boyd, John R. and Mary Ann Boyd. Connections . New York: Regents, 1981. 
A/lntermedlate/scrlpted. 25 units in a "functional" text; the first part 
of each is a otfS^slfel^ phone conversation with comprehension questions 
asking students to guess, and infer information nwt heard. (Tapes not 
heard) 

Cornelius, Edward T. Interview. New York: Longman, 1981. A/advanced/ 



authentlc/IS. 10 units consisting of a pre-listening reading and vocab- 
ulary study, a reai-life interview, comprehension questions and practice 
In sunarizlug. Interviews are completely natural, most exercises are 
typical, but some are insightful and challenging^or the learner,; The m-c 
comprehension questions, however, tend to check grammar rather than 
listening, since usually only one ^of the responses is grammatically 
correct. 

* 

Crymes, Ruth et.al. Developing Fluency In Eng ish . Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc, 1974. A/advanced/8crip"ted and authentic. One 
of ^:he earliest, listening texts t)n the market, still with a lot to recom- 
mend it. Different styles of speak^ig are in each of the 9 topic-centered 
units: formal summary,* informal recall and discussion - all about the 
irfaterial contained in a reading Discussion questions ask for general 
recall of material; teacliers have to develop further exercises. Other 
exercises are for writing, sometimes unrelated to the pasi^ages. 

Dickinson, -Leslie and Ronald Mackin. Varieties of Spoken English . 
London: Oxford University Press, 1969. B/advanced/authentic/IS. Listen- 
ing materials that can be used independently or with Mackin and Carver's A 
Higher Course of English Study (Oxford University Press). 14 units of 
which two are scripted conversations, one a dramatic reading and the 
others unscripted conversations, mostly on academic^ tropics. Exercises 
Include m-c comprehension questions, dictation, m-c hearing (for specific 
phrases) and problems of stress, intonation and grammar. See Whiteson 
below. 

Fredrickson, .Terry L. Meeting People . London! Longman, 1980. B/lnter- 
mediate/authentic. 8 units of real-life interviews in, at best, a psuedo- 
listening text. Learners listen to and memorize interview questions, then 
are /to ask them during the appropriate "hole?;" in the interviews. Each 
unit consists of questions to memorize, uninspired comprehension questions 
(few), and the rest is discussion quest iorX'and attempts at practice. 
Technically it*s a disaster - the learner or teacher must flip back and 
forth constantly, both iif the book and on the^ tape, to follow the sequencp 
required. ' ^ 



Geddes, Marion and Gil Sturtidge. Listening Links. London: Heinemnn, 
1979. B/interoediate/scripted. 15 Units on general conversational topics 
designed td practice listenxng for -details with a discussion and problem- 
solving goalT Each unit makes use of "jig-saw" listening - 3 learners or 
groups- of learners each listen to one of three extracts -about the tppic, 
all with incomplete or ambiguous information, then answer questions or. 
fill in charts with the information they glean. Finally all get 'together 
to combine their knowledge and solve one or more problems. Oral exercises 
(dialogue building/'are meant, to practice the language necessary for the 
discussions. units vary considerably the' ease of extracting infor- 
mation from the tapes as well as in solving- the problems. Speakers are 
fast and approach authenticity, including slurred words and interruptions. 

Gore. Lesley. Listoning to Magg ie. London: Longman. 1979. .B/intertnediate/ 
mostly scripted/IS. Part of the Longman Listening Series. 5 units c^f 6 
. arts each.' Interesting contextualized exercises on the interrelationship 
of stress/intonation and meaning; different" meanings of the same word in 
differetit contexts; etc. .Speech on the tape sometimes simulates authentic 
speech. The answers to many of the exercises are given on the tape. 

Hodlln. Tim and Susan Hodlin. PVoject Aftermath: English for Technical 
Purposes . London: BBC. 1979.' B/intermediate/scripted/IS. A 40-episode 
r.dio drama/mystery about the aftereffects of a nuclear explosion. A 
minimal number of comprehension questions are included in each episode; 
the emphasis is on learning to use technical English for^'problem-solving. 
The' story is so interesting that learners do not want to slow down and 
• global listening for overall meaning becomes almost automatic. 

iames. Gary. Charles G. Whitley and Sharon Bode.. ^.Istenlns In and Speak- 
ing Out . New York: Longman. 1980. A/intermediate/authentic/IS. LO units 
covering a variety of conversational topics, each with a monologue (usu- 
ally a humorous anecdote), a conversation and exercises, (dictation, m-c 
questions, retelling, cloze, vocabulary and discussion.) M-c questions 
are well-thought-out an^^gether with the dictation help to focus the 
learner's attention on major points, although the dictation portions leave 
much too little time for learners to write. Almost the only American text 
with completely natural speech - replete with false starts, interruptions, 
unfinished sentences, people talking simultaneously and grammatical 



errors. Teatfher should be ready to preview material with class before 
starting each unit and to allow numerous listenings. 

Kingsbury, Roy and Roger Scott. It Hf^ppened to Me . London: Longman, 
1980. B/advanced/authentl«/IS. Part of the Longman Listening Series. 5 
un.it8, each consisting of an unrehearsed story told informally to respon- 
sive* listeners. Verys interesting exercises (dictation on ^grammar points, 
vocabulary t arranging pictures in order, T/F/can*t tell, etc.) teach how 
to guess meaning from Context, follow a theme. dv»8pite interruptions, re- 
cognize ^intention of speakers, etc. Speech oi> the tape is natural; an 
effort has been made to simulate real speech for the exercises, too. ThB 
answers to many of the exercises are given on the tape. • 

Malay, Alan and Alan Duff-. Variations on a Theme . Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1978. B/advanced/scripted. 61 sete of 3 or 4 short 
dialogues built around a specific theme and function. Almost all of the 
dialogues ate ambiguous or mysterious in some way to motivate discussion, 
Ea^h set of dialogues has questions to initiate discussion, model expres- 
sions to use and ideas for class practice. The speech on the tape is 
rap/S and reasonably natural if occasionally a bit histrionic. 

Malay, JVlan ^nd Sandra Moulding. Learning to Listen . Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1981. B/intermediate/scr,ipted. Set of listening 
passages with language tasks. (Not seen) 

Malay, Alan and Alan Duff. Beyond Words . Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1976. B/advanced/scripted/IS. 20 units, each consisting of a 
reading and a listening comprehension passage on |a related subject; the 
passages are taken from journalism or popular, scientific writio^v Each 
listening comprehension passage hflis m-c and T/F comprehension questfons 
and vocabulary questions. The tape has a standard reading and a paused 
version of *eaeh passage; the speech is radio lecture style. 

Messerschmitt, Dorothy. Listening for Structural Cues with the Mini-C heck 
System . San Francisco: The Alemany Press, beginning. (Not seen) 

Morrow, Keith. Advanced Conversational English Workbook . London: L^g- 
man, 1978. B/advanced/authentic/IS. Workbook for listening practice 



using 80M of the sat erlals studied in Crystal and Davy's Advanced Conver- 
s^ional gn^llsh (Longman, 1975). 11 units with many interesting exer- 
cises, including some programmed lessons. Very advanc€id. Speech on the 
tape is completely authentic, vfth a variety of British aecents. 

Mortimer, Colin. Dramatic Monologues for Listening Comprehension . 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1980. B/advapced/ scripted. 24 
intriguing monologues that are well-read, with questions design^ed to go 
xmto those areas not 'usually ^handled in listening texts - inferences, 
implications, etc. Learners try to guess wli^e the monologue takes place, 
who the listener and speaker are, what the relationship between them is, 
etc. Approaches testing rather than teaching, because * there are no 
exercises other than the qyestions, and no hints are given as to how the 
learner should proceed with the tasks set. However, still a good contri- 
bution in an otherwise neglected area. Best used in classes where the 

learners can discuss and compare impressipns and guesses. 

» 

O'Keefe, J, J. et.al. People Overheard . London: Macmillan, 1975. B/in- 
termediate/scripted/IS. .15 dialogs or conversations in a variety of loca- 
tions. Speech jon the tape is fairly clear, and in a variety of dialects. 
Y/N and m-c questions are uninspired and sometimes irrelevant. 

O'Neill, Robert. Interaction . London: Longman, functional' 
course in' three sections: section one contains stories and dialogues wit4i 
various kinds of drills (10 units); 'section two consists of 5 interviews 
with "functional" practice (i.e., studying different ways of saying the 
same thing); section thre^ contains 10 listening comprehension passages 
(2-^3 minute stories narrated by a single speaker) with comprehension and 
vocabulary questions and more "functional'' practice. The speech on the 
tapes for the dialogues and interviews is of ten"" unnatural and sometimes 
painfully stagy; the narrations are good for this level. 

O'Neill, Robert and Roger ^'cott. Viewpoints; Interviews for Listening 
Comprehension . London: Longman, 1974. B/advanced/authehtlc/IS. 15 ^^^1^ 
life interviews on current British social and economic ^topics. *Each unit 
has introductory and supplementary reading passages, vocabulary lists, 
comprehen^on questions, discussion questions and "l£inguage practice." The 
interviewsVare usually interesting and the comprehension questio|i»8 good; 



.the "language practice" consists of c6mprelienslon and substitution drills, 
most of which are^ either •silly in themselves and/or assume a far lower 
ability in English than do^he listening questions. The taped interviews 
are authentic and usually natural but sometimes give the impression that 
the st>eake1: is aware o^ his/her ultimate audience. 

Owen, Roger. People* talking . London: BBC, 1976. B/advariced/authentic/ 
I§. 23 BBC radio pi:ograms based on sTiort, real-^life interviews. Topics 
are interesting, and mrc questions touch on not only comprehension but 
also interpretation; consequently^ the suggested "correct" answers are 
sometimes dubious. Each unit also includes general language comments and 
structural practice' based on the interviews. 

Rost , Michael and Robert K. Stratton. Listening in. the Re^l World . 
Tempe, Arizona: Lingual House, 197a. A/advanced/scripted/IS» Designed to 
teach the learner ' to understand reduced forms in spoken English; 36 
presentation ^essons introduce many of the contractions and coarticUla- 
tions used unconsciously by native English speakers.^ Speakers are very 
iiuick.and natural, except in the example dialogues where they get stagy. 
However, a valuable contribution ir! an area otherwise untouched. 

Rost, Michael A. and Robert K. sWatton. Listening Transitions . Tucson, 
Arizona: Lingual House, 1980. A/intermediate/scripted. ,The first section' 
of each of the 25 "functional" units is a less thorc^Mgh and less careful 
presentation of the material in the author's Listening in the Real World 
(see above). The second part is a conversation using the reduced forms, 
followed by comprehension questions, summary writing and a cloze ekercise. 
Tapes are OK, if sometimes rather put^on. 

' ■ • ' • ' I 

Underwood. Mary. Have Y6u Heard...? Oxford: Oxforcf University Press, 

^ / • . ' , ♦ ' .\ 

1979. B/advanced/authentic/lS. 20 chapters, each with three one-Mnute 

conversations illustrating the same "function." There is an introduction, 

vocabulary list and three or fobr ^ exer>cises for each conversation. 

Listening exercises include m-c, T/F and vocabulary questions, dictation, 

etc. Other exercises have nothing to do with listening; some are useful 

for stimulating conversation, but the grammar eoc^cises are dreadfuls 

Most of 'the taped conversations are interesting, if difficult. (Is 

7 

* . 

® ■ \ ■ 
I 



^hded to prepare ^students to' use Llsteia to This! and > What a Story! t 
descrl1>ed belov.) ^ 

Underwood, Mary. Listen to '^ila! Second edition. Oxford^ -Oxford JUniver.-. 
sity Press, 1975. B/advanced/authent±c/IS7 20 units of recorded conver- 
sations (3-5 minutesiji length) with people who provide various community 
services. Mr^^-^^ind open-ended comprehension questions. There are only^ 
shor^ l^aCkground readings and no vocabulary li6ts; in part as a result, 
Students caAnot find the answers to the questipon in the printed matter 
and must listen to the tape. Recorded mat^tftal is interesting and natur- 
al* ; • V, 



r 



Underwood, Mar:'. What a Story! Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1976. 
B/advanced/authentic/lS. 20 stories (3-8 miniites in length) told in a 
conversational style by persons who themselves\ were involved in or Con- 
cerned with the events related. Comprehension i vocabulary and dictation 
exercises; also some poor exercises on grammar Wnd discussion. Excellent 
stories and tape* As in Have You Heard. . .? ^nd Listen to This! , the 
speakers come from various parts of the British* Isles apd speak with many 
different accents^and dialects. 

Underwood, Mary and Pauline Barr. Listeners . Oxford: Oxford University 
Press,. 1980. B/intermediate-advanced/authen^tic/lS. 2 series of slickly 
put-together, radio show-style listening programs arranged around topics, 
including even annnouncer and music. Each series includes three books, 2 
topics in a book. ' Short listening sections are followed, and sometimes 
preceeded by, many well-thought-out exercises covering a wide variety of 
listening skills. 

Whiteson, Valerie and Ronald Mackin. More Varieties of Spoken English. 

'Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1977. B/advanced/authentic/IS. 12 

units, related to Mackin and' Carver's A Higher Course of English Study, 

Part 2 (Oxford University Press)> Authentic conversations or lectures bjj 
''^— ^"^— * 

educated spe^akerff on mostly academic subjects. Comprehension . exercises 
include dictation, vocabulary /and fairly difficult content questions; 
there are also pronunciation, grampiar and cloze drills. She speakers use 
several dialects of English and there are one or two non-native speakers. 
See Dickinson and Mackin above. 

. 8 



Winitz, Harris. Thp Uarnables . Kansas City: International Linguistics 
Corporation, 1978. A/beginning/scripted/IS. 80 lessons, each containing 
l60 .pictures atjd structurally-graded words, phrases and sentences to 
describe the picturesN^epeated twice with each picture. An unusual set 
of materials, because it atteiapts to teach basic English without resort to 
^rannaar explanations or translations. Vocabulary and structures are 
repeated frequently and at planned intervals so that the learner assimi- 
lates both. Designed for home study, the. meaning of the pictures is 
usually clear, but periodic sessions with a teacher for review and clari- 
fication make the course mo re -.valuable to the learner. Stories that begin 
* to appear shortly after basic vocabulary and structures are pften hilar- 
•'iously funny and hold learner intferest. The first 40 lessons ^ave only 
one speaker, but? the s^ond 40 have mote .|han one plus sound effects. 
However, the speakers are unnaturally slow throughout. 

The theoretical bisis for these materialsT is described Iti Winitz and 
Reeds (1975), which is not, as the authors freely admit, meant to be an 
experimental study. It might best be described as an argument. Teachers 
planning to usfe these materials should be aware of two points. First, the 
format of The Learnables is quite different from" that of the materials 
described in the monograph. In particular, Winitz and Reed^ stress the 
importance of problem-solving as* "the most effective procedure to teach 
the internalization of grammatical rules." (24) In the monograph, 
problem-solving is taught by reinforcement using a mechanical device which 
provides the learner with a choice for each Item heard, quite different, 
from the methdd used in the published materials, which gives choices only 
in the ten-item tests after every second unit. The second point is that 
Winitz and Reed state that ^'we need prepare only one program for each of 
the natural languages we wigh.to teach." (6i9) It does not matter what the 
learner's native language is; the important thing is to prepare jnaterlals 
. that teach the learner to induce the rules of the target language, and^ the 
materials described in the monograph are very carefully designed witfi the 
syntax of German in mind. But the published materials are just "the 
opposite; the saitie set of pictures is being sold to teach several dif^- 
ferent languages. 
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III. NARRATIVE LISTENING MATERIALS 

Abbott, Gerry. What Next? Practice In Listening Fluenc> . London: 
Longman, 1976. B/beglnnlng/scrlpted. (No t<ipe). 12 units of • folk tales 
adapte'' and graded so that specific senteiicfe patterns occur In each 
episode and successive episodes contain slndjar actions and situations to 
help the st;udent predict w^at Is coming. Designed to teach "listening 
with anticipation." An application of repetition and pattern drills to 
teach listening. The language of the stories is very artiffclal. The 
•student's book contains only, the texts of the stories and there are no 
comprehension questJLons in the teacher's handbook. 

Annand, William S. Lectures for Listening Comprehension . Boston* 
American Language Academy. Recorded lectures (4-8 minutes long) with m-c 
comprehension questions. (Not seen) 

Berman, Michael. Take Note; Material^ for^ Aural Comprehension and Note^ 
Taking in English . Oxford: Pergamon Press, 1980. B/intermediate/ 
scripted. 24^ shorts passages of journalistic writing on subjects of 
"general interest. The' book gives the texts of' the passages and "specimen 
notes," which are just lists of the main points of eacb^ passage. The book 
contains no exercises. The speech oiv the tape Illustrates several varle- 
ties of English. The passages are read in a slightly ridiculous pseudo- 
dramatic style. ^ 1^.^ 

Black, Colin. Advanced Listening Comprehension , London: Evans Brothers, 
Ltd. (not seen) 10 recorded passages graded in style of speech ai:d 
difficulty. Different accents are used. Difficult. 

* - -'^ 

Brit tan^-lC^lth . Advanced iLlstening Comprehension Practice in Fnglish . 
London: Hamlsh Hamilton, 1974. (Not seen) 

Byrne, Donn. Listening Comprehension Practice . Revised edition. Lpndenr 
Longman, 1977. B/intermedlate/scrlpted. 20 short passages* with m-c 
questions and suggested questions for classroom discussion, such as adding 
details, precis and distinguishing essential elements. The stories were 

10 

* 
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%nrltten for language teadung and v^ry in quality from acceptable to 
deplorable. ^ The speech^ the tape Is natural but dramatized radio style. 

4 / ' * • 

•» / 

Byrne, Donn and Susan Holden. ^ Note-taking , Revised edition.- ^London: 
'Longman, 4978. A/advanced/scrlpted. IS units of sho^t to medium passages 

' including personal narratives,, journalistic accounts and academic lec- 
tures. The exercises include completion, T/F and outlines; « some require 
reasons and reasoning. 'Some units have 2 or 3 speakers debating a point. 

. The speech on the tape is dramatize^d ^adlo style. ^ ^ 

» \ • 

Fergusen, Kenneth. Lis^^n and ChooAe . Londo^i: -Evans Brothers, Ltd. (Not 
seen) Practice for the Cambridge First (fertif icate. Paper A.. 35 short 
extracts from literary works.* ^ 

. Fergusen, Nicolas and Maire O'Reilly. Listening and Note-taking . London: 
Evans Brothers Ltd., 1977/78. B/advenced/'scripted/lS. Practice in- 
listening- to lectures. Part 1 consists of 10 passages for practicing 
immediate recall by answering quest;ions given on the tape. Part 2 gives 
practice in making outlines, such as finding the central idea, separating 
relevant and irrelevant material', ^etc. Part 3 has 8 passages for slmdl-- 
taneous note-taking. Most selections are on current events or acad^ic < 
topics. The speech on the tape is a fast reading or rad^^o-l^ature stylfe. 
gupremely difficult*. ^ \ ^ 

Fowler,. W.S. First Certificate ^English . London: Thomas ^Nelson & Sons, 
1975. B/advanced/scripted/lSr'^ection one contains 8x>und discriminafcion 
exercises; sectionsJ^wb^^and three have short (2-3 -minute) passages, mostly, 
literary, wll^hr"m-c comprehension questions. Speech on the tape is fon^l 
radlprjecture styl^. 

Hill, L^A. Stories for Reproduction (First, .Second and Amerifcan Series). 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1965,. 1977. B or A/inteTmedlate/acrip- 
ted/ IS. Readings of short, humorous anecdotes with accompanying compre- 
hension questions and vocabulary and structure exercises. Each seriea-has 



a book at each of three levels - lOQO, 1500, and 2075 words/Cvery arbi- 

' \ ' / * ' 

trarllv chosen). Readings are slow and quite histrionic. 
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"ill. >..A !lot.-t.kln , , Pr.cfr, . Udon: o.,„j Onlv.r.tt, Pr„., „«,. 

. .d».nc.d .„lp«d. 16 le„„r.. for „o..-e,.. „g p-.^Uc., f^u^th bpok 1„ 
"1" . sen.. St.rl.. for «„.rod„rt.o,, (.« .bov.): Lecture, .re- .bout 

..MO word. i„ l.„,th on . v.rl.ty „ .c.d..lc .„d technic! .ubj.ct. 
Within . c. 2.000-.ord ,„c.bul.r^. Ihl. book l. „ot . textbook, It 
cont.l„. , He text, .f t^-, lectures so te.cher. „U1 h.ve to «k. 

the r.o«,j «,.rct.e.. The speech on the t.p, l. for.»l r.dlo-lecture 
etyle. .owtlM. . bit too .lo« end unn.tur.1. 



JMnes, 



col,.'* ""laC'^t - '"'""'"^ prehension and K.r.-.....^/ London: 
,eollln«,-1979; (Kot seen) , 

«"^"*£v^^- "<•"•. iiSanlng^. Tokyo: Llhguel 

of topl„ »J^J^tlstenlng.,»pc.bul,ry. focus and *p ,ue.tl„n,. dl^- 
r, ion .„d other ifc^dlng .nd anting exirclses. n,.* t»o speakers .re 
ultr.-cle,r ^ „und like the,! reeding aloud. The T/r <,u..tl„„s are 
fr,,«nnj, so. ..a,,, that the jJMi. the ™t.rlal Is Intended for" do not 
neei to h,ve,he.rd the talks at all to .nswer the.; Ipcus ,u.stio„. 
the other hand. r.,ulr. , c„„slderablH*lgh.r level of English .pi 
ability' to answer ; 

HartW M H coo.bc, Listening and 'T:!^... ,.sl„g.«ke=( 
HacUUn „„. ./l,t.r«dlatey.,rlpt.d. Set o, Ustr„lng co.pr.».n..l„n 
t*sts= ,46 'prellsanary" .nd -.dvanced" units (1-3 .Inut.s long) with 
vocabulary, la-c and open-ended questions. T.pe. are all :„ by the 
speaker and are painfully .lo,. Gets very difficult rapidly. ' • • 

^o. Ll|bnlng_t2_uc^ Oxford: Oxford Unlver.ItrPress. 
978. B/advanced/.uthentIc/IS. * „rle, of recordings of academic 
l«tures in the fields of. biology, computing, government, .echanlcs and 
sociology. The tape, are recordings of actual lectures being delivered to 
university cUsse.. so the. speech' Is a natural lecture style, co.pl.te 
.1 h hesitations. f,l.. starts (.nd stud.nt cough.), and I., not th. .„n„l 
radio-lecture style .Ith its artificial perfection, E.A tape Is acco.- 

P.,,led by a booklet .hich contains a variety of exercl „d a„.^, ,ey 

end a tape.crlpt. The exerci.e. are de.Ign.d to aid ccprehen^n^d 
teach note-taking by Identifying .ain points, cloze. co.pl.tlSi, (m^g 
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coapletlon of dlagrans), T/F requiring a reason, vocabulary, filling* in 
outlines, etc. The speech on the tapes is natural; high quality recording * 
^iv'es^ tl}p aablnnce of the lecture hall* 

Morley, Joan. Improving Aural Comprehension . Ann Arbor: The University 
of Michigan "ress, 1972. A/intermediate/scripted/IS. 8 units, each 
containing.. 10 to ' 20 lessons (5-10 minutes e.ach) , graced from easy to 
difficult within each unit. A major coutrse designed to prepare non-native 
speakers to understand university lectures. Excellent coverage of basic 
expressions likely to appear in the humanities and sciences. Much die- 
tat ion but al^o many ingenious exercises demanding analysis as well as 
comprehension. The tapes (11 90-minute cassettes) have a lot of back- 
ground npise and the speech is usually rather slow and overly clear. 

Morley, Joan. Listening Dictation . Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan 
Press, 1976. A/beginnlng/scripted. 8 units of 4 lessons each; each 
lesson consists of 10 to 13 dictated sentences and one m-c question based 
on each sentence. Thfe lessons reinforce basic English grammatical pat- 
terns and correspond to the sequence of Krqhn's English Sentence Struc- 
ture^ (The .University of Michigan Press). The material is graded so that 
Ik 

difficulty • increases in terms of sentence length and complexity, in speed 
of delivery and In time allowed for writing. The aim of this material is 
to develop basic skill in "discriminative listening," extracting meaning 
by attend''', to grammatical relationships. The lessons are not con- 
textualize.' ch sentence is independent. The speech on the tape is 
suiteb^e for dictalio^i. ' ^' 

Morrow, Keith. Listening 'Comprehension Tests fo'r Proficiency . London: 
Longnian, 1977. A/advanced/ scripted/IS. 10 tests of 4 passages each, 
corresponding to the Listening Comprehension test (Paper 4) of the 
CambtJidge Proficiency in English examination. The passages are mostly 
academic and literary w6rks, with m-c comprehension questions. The tape 
\ 



has only 5 of the 10 tesits in the book. «Each passage is read twice on the 



tape, 6nce in 
pauses* 

1 



a radio-^lecture «tyle, once more slowly with, exaggerated 
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Plalstet, Ted. Developing Listening Comprehenglon for ESL St/udents: The 
Kingdom of Kochen .. Englewood Cliffs, New Jerfsey: PreittlcefHall, Inc., 
1976. A/lntcrmedlate/scrlpted/IS. 20 lecturfes for Improving listening 
comprehension, understanding lecture-style l^guage and develfoplng vocabu- 
lary and notre-taking skills. A my thlca^ kingdom in South^agt . Asia pro- 
vides the subject matter. Masking and cloze devices show $tudents how to 
Uartt to listen. Since the first step is listening to , the tape while 
reading the transcript, some teachers may doubt the effectiveness of the 
method ^employed. Each lecture is -epeated 5 times tp allow all the 
exercises to be done without rewl mg, but consideral^ly adding to the 
bulk and cost of the* package. The speech on the tapeds almost natural, 
if rather slow. } 

Ravensdale, A. Listening Comprehension Practice in English . London: 
Hamlsh Hamilton, 1973. (Not seen) 

..... / 

Host, Michael A. Listening Coptours . Tempe, Arizona: Lingual House, 
1979. A/lntermedlate/#crlpted/IS. 23 units with short talks (1.5-6 
minutes) on topics of general inter&st. The student must fill in or 
complete the outline given for the early lessons and make outlines in the 
later lessons. Speech "on the tape is natural if slightly anticeptlc. 

Ru3sell, Michael. Aural Tests . London: Evans Brothers, Ltd. (Not seen) 
20 m-c papers; questions on pronunciation, stress and a story. 

Sims, Jean and Patricia Wilcox Peterson. Better Listening Skills . 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1981. A/intermediate/ 
scrlpted/lS. 5 lectures with numerous ,pre-llstenlng reading and writing 
exercises, \ome T/F questions after the* lecture and instructions for 
taking notes. Actually very llttte llst^enlng practice. (Tapes not heard) 

So, Wu Yl. Bridring the Gap Between LeariRng English in the Classroom and 
Using English in Lecture Halls . East Lansing, Michigan: Instructional 
Media Center, Michigan State University, 1979, 2 volumes. A/advanced/ 
scripted. 53 units, including lectures, speeches and dialogues; a 
language lab program to develop listening skills for following unlverSlCy- 
level lectures. ^^^ises to help students develop vocabulary, guess 
meanings from context, outline lectures, etc. Some of the exercises such 
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as pronunciation, graonar and dictation seem to have little to do with 
listening coaq>rehen8ion at this level. Judging from the tape supplied 
vith the sample lecson, the speech on the tape is unnatural, being an 
inept reading of a written text, not a true lecture style. 

Tempi er« J.C. Listening Comprehension Tests . London: Heinemann. (Not 
seen) Practice for the Cambridge First Certificate Oral Paper (paper 4). 

Templer, J.C. Further LlsteniM Comprehension Te sts. London: Heinemann. 
(Not seen) Slightly more difficult version of the above. 

IV. COURSES AND OTHER MATERIALS WITH GOOD LISTENING COMPONENTS 

Abbs, Brian and Ingrld Freebaim. Building Strategies (Strategies 2 ). 
London: Longman, 1979. B/intexwediate/?. One or two excellent listening 
exercises in each unit. Speech on the tapes is highly realistic, close to 
authentic. The speakers use several varieties of* English including 
American and non-native speaker accents, some of which may be faked. 
) 

Abbs, Brian and Ingrid Freebairn. Starting Strategies (Strategies 1 ). 
London: Longman, 1977. ^/bag ^lnning /ficripted^^^One or two 'excellent short 
listening exercises in each unit. . Speech oh the tape, simulates authentic 
speech, even for basic exercises. 

Abbs, Biian et.al. Challenges . London: LongiJ|p, 1978. B/intermedlate/ 
scripted. 6 yriits with lots of listening exercises of uneven quality, but 
some are very good^ Tapes also good. (Also has videos) 

Alexander, L.G. and Roy Kingsbury. Follow Me . London: Longman and BBC, 
1979. A/DegThning/scripted/lS. Two good listening exercises in each of 
60 units. Speakers can be nauseatingly stagy, especially to American 
listeners. (Also/n«i8 videos) • \ ^ 

J- 

Alexander, L.G. Mai nline Beginners A and B. London: Longman, 1978-80. 
B/beginnifig/8ci:ipt«'d. Many excellent short listening exercises scattered 
througlibut tTiese^lToolirt^ Tape is excellent , with even basic exercises 
simulating authentic speech. 

* m 
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Th« Bellcrest Series: Engllah for Business > Oxford; Oxford University 
Press, 1973* B/advsnced/scrlpted/IS. A course in business English for 
rsdlo and television. The 13 radio programs main_taln a good^ interest 
level and are well produced. There are also 13 extra listening compre- 
hension passages with additional material not necessary to the story. 
These are available along with structure drills, but at a rather high 
cost* Both radio programs and comprehension passages have open**ended 
comprehension questions, but fuller development of the material, which 
would be highly appropriate with this series and at this level, must ^e 
done by the teacher. (Also has videos) ^ 

Curt in, John and Petir Viney. Survival English . London: Mary Glasgow 

Publications, 1979. B/low intermediate/scripted/IS. 20' units designed to 

take a businessman through his trip to London. Listening exercises are 

usually simply dialogue completion/dictation, but a few comprehension 

♦ 

questions are scattered here and there. The tapes are rather stagy and 
the "tourist" is frequently unbearably rude. 

«Howatt| Anthony et.al. A Modern Course in Business English . Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1967. B/intermediatc/authentic but careful. One 
interview-style dialogue with comprehension questions per each of the 
first 9 units. 

Norman, Susan. Export English . London: BBC, 1980. B/ intermediate/ 
scripted. Business English course with one rather long listening passage 
with T/F \ind open-ended questions per each of 10 units. Speakers are 
-fairly clear and obviously performing. 

V. OTHER MATERIALS 

Asher, James J. Learning Another Language Through Actions: The CoPg>iate . 
Teacher ^8 Guidebook . Loa Gatos, California: Sky Oaks Productions, 1977. 
beginners. (No tape) Teacher's source book for the Total Physical 
Response approach to teaching language through listening comprehenslor. 
Theoretical discussion df the approach plus lesson plans for Up to ISO 
hours of classroom instruction in English. The first 40 hours or so are a 
good introduction to and application of the approach; later lessons use 
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1m8 TPR and note techniques gleaned from other methods, but give ideas to 

# 

•tart from. i , 

Ervay, Blla A. Liatenitig; A Programmed Approach , Second edition. New 
York: McGra%f-Hill, 1979. A/advanced/scripted. A listening cpurse for 
secondary' or college level native speakers, for teachlng^ the skills of 
critical listening using speeches by public figures in Vi>tal Speeches . 
PrograoMed format. Included here as a source of ideas for teachers who 
want to develop materials for critical listening. (Tape not heard) 

McClintook, John and BSrje Stem. Let's Listen . London: Heinemann, 1980. 
B/beginning-^ntermedla't^/scripted. Stage 1 has 24 units and stage 2 has 
15 units. Nost-^ units consist of picture problems; the student must pick 
out from a set of pictures the person ov object being described on the 
tape, or decide If statements about a picture are true or false. The 
Other' units are either standard m-c comprehension questions about 
rative passages or m-c problems requiring choice of a correct response to 
a situation described on the tape. Some units are much bet;^ter than 
others, but interesting on the whole. Speech on the tape, is dramatic 
radio style. ^ 

McDavid , Jr . , ^ Rav en I . and John T . Mur i . Americans Speaking, A Dialect 
Recording Prepared for the National Council of Teachers of English . 
Urbana, Illinois: National Council of Teachers of English, 1967. This 
record and the acco^anying pamphl'et were produced to atudy dialects of 
American English but may provide source material for making listening 
exercises. 6 persons, each speaking a different dialect of American 
English, read the same set passage and then talk freely on a subject of 
their own choosing. ^ -« 

Nelson, Gayle and Thomas Winters. ESL Operations: Techniques for Teaching 
While Doing . Rowley, « Massachusetts: Newbury House, 1980. low 
intermediate. (No tape) Teacher's source mater^ials for action chains, as 
used in the Total Physical Response approach. Chains are short and easy 
to teach, and suggestions for follow-up are included. 

I 

Romljn, Elisabeth and Contee Seely. Live Action English for Foreign 
S tudents . San Francisco: The Alemany Press, 1979. low intermediate. (No 
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tfpc) . Teacher's source nuite]:lal for action chains » as used In the Total 
fhysical Respfmse approach. Chains are up to 17 Items long and use very 
informal English. All are suitable for children; some are too silly for 
adults. 

Scott, Wendy. Are You Listening? Oxford: Oxford University Press, 198iO^ 

B/beglnnlng^/ scripted. Listening comprehension materials for chll'dren. 42 

short lessons vlth many kinds of listening exercises using join-thc-dot 

coloring, cut-outs, eta. Speech on the tape is very realistic. 

• » 

Taylor, Harvey M. Action English . Tokyo: Warld Times of Japan, Inc., 
(1975-77?). (Not^Sfcen) Also known as "Michigan Action English." 

VI. SUGGESTIONS FOR CHOOSING ANP EVALUATING LISTENING MATERIALS 

1. Listening skifls 

Lundsfeen (.1979:66-71) describes the^eneral and critical listening 
skills taught ^to child native speakers. Adapting them for adu!l^^^non-- 
native speakers gives the following: ^ 
.A« General listening skills 

/ 1) Selecting and remembering significant facts and de'tails 
2) Following a sequence in a narrative or argument 
2) Following ova\ directions 

4) Selecting the main idea 

5) Sumnarizing and paraphrasing 

6) Understanding connote tlve meanings of words in context 

7) Listening for implications (unstated messages) 

8) Making inferences sibout the context 

^9) Extrapolating (predicting what might come) 
B. Critical listening skills 

^10) Identifyii/^ the purpose(s) of the speaker and the message 
* S. (to Inst^ct, persuade, entertain, etc.) 

11 )» Identifying and categorizing facts and opinions 

(distinguishing fact from opinion, reason from emotion, 
etc.) ' ' 

^ * 12) Judging validity^ and adequacy of ideas and arguments 

13) 'Jdantifying bias, affective loading,. efi^. (i.e., noting the 
use of intonation, '^loaded" wordsr etc.) 

18 
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C. Body language, gestures, etc. and their meanings In different 
cultures 

This Is a hierarchy of skills from the simplest to the most difficult, yet 
ijj^t of the listening ma!:erials described above concentrate on*^ the most 
elenentary. Very few have exercises for teaching the more difficult 
general skills, and even f fewer make any attempt at teaching critical 
listening. Typical exercises have students fill In blanks or choose the 
correct answer concerning some specif ic fact mentioned ^In the passage; 
students are seldom asked to analyze the speaker's logic, use^of^examples, 
motives, etc. 




2. Characteristics of goad^iatealng comprehension materials 

Taylor (1979:237-38)* gives the "characteristics which shoula be 

present in a maximally effective language lab comprehension series." 

Since £hey could just as well be applied to listening xiomprehension 

materii>l8 in general, we list them here: 

1) ^^tudent comprehension of the tape materials is constantly 
checked. 2) Simple responses are required from complex information, not 
the reverse. 3) The directions an'd comments to the students reflect 
normal, live classroom usage. 4) Background noi^e and sound"^ effects are« 
included to encourage students to listen selectively for information, 
5) Students must commit themselves to some active choice, or written 
answer in response tu the recorded information; passive listening is not« 
allowed. 6) story line with recurring identifiable charac^er^ pro*- 
vides an interpretable social setting for the language introduced. 7) 
An Explanation of grammar points, the meaning of new vocabulary, and the 
cultural implications of the language heard arc provided in a form tHe^ 
student can understand in the student's nativ,e language if possible • 
9) (sic> No student has access to a script of what is heard, in order to 
force reliance upon listening abilities alone. 9) The types of response 
tasks constantly change to encourage close attention to the material on 
*the tape. 

3« Nature and quality of listening comprehension 
a. Listening versus reading/writing/speaking 

* Most listening comprehension textbooks provide the learner with 
a* reading passage, Which introduces the recorded material, and a list of 
difficult vocabulary items. But this information* together with the 
information contaii{ed in the questions themselves, often enables the 
learner to answer several of the questions without hearing the tape > To 
take one example, exercise I of Uni'c 1.1 ift Underwood's Have You Heard 
consists of 8 T/P questions. The learner can find the answers to ques- 
tions 1, 2 anil 6 In the ^introductory matter and the answer to 5 in 
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€xer^i8€» 2, qui^atlon 5. In addition, the ansWer to question 7 is common 
aanaait ao a total^of 5 out of 8 ^^llstenlng comprehension** questions can be 
anayarW correctly without ^olng any llstenir^ at all. While preparation 
for listening in the, form of introductoj^ readings may be necessary to get 
the students ready to listen, there should be a clear distinction t/etveen 
questions about the introductory matter and questions about the listening 
passage itself. 

^ Some exercises in listening texts by their nature can be d^ne^ without 
listening (e^g*, cloze), and others have nothing to do with listening but* 
are included to teach other skills, to provide opportunities mr class 
discussion, or Just to inflate the pric^ of the book. For example, if the 
learner hears a conversation about sports and is then asked to flist all 
the sports mentioned, in the conversation, that is a test of listening, 
although on a low level. But if the next exercise asks the learaer, as it 
frequently does, to list the sports the learner likes personally, that 
exercise has nothing to do with listening. M-c questions are often guilty 
of offering answers In varidus grammatical forms, so that one which is 
correct in terms of the content is also the only one correct grammatically 
- a test of grammar, not listening. 

b. Listening in sequence versus listening for overall meaning 
» The order, of items in vocabulary lists and the sequence of the 

comprehension questions themselves often follow the order of Che recorded 
message, so the learner can listen for the answer to one question at a 
time without making any effort to comprehend the passage as a whole. 
Taylor (1981:46) points out that as a result of this spoon-feeding, "the 
student thus loses the essential opportunity of listening to real speech 
to find out how much can be ^comprehended in spite of unknown vocabulary." 

c* Listening level versus speaking level 

There is sometimes a wide discrepancy in the demands made on the 
learner by different exercises in the ^same book. ' ia not unusual to 
find textbooks which present the learner with difficult comprehension 
questiqpn* on authentic speech^ Itself extremely dilEficult for tU« non^ 
native to decode* But these high-level ''exercises are followed by the most 
Inane drills, suitable only fot beginning learners. On the other hand, 
simple passages sgoRen or read slowly or clearly may be followed by 
difficult open-*ended questions that require the learner to reword an4 
r^ffork the material. 

d. Teaching versus testing 
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Exercises should perfoi^ a teahhlng function, such as ptovldlng 
the learner with an opportunity to Induce grammatical rules* or pointing 
out distinctions that the Icsarner may not have been aware of before (e.g., 
the relationship between meaning and intonation patterns). Most listening 
comprehension exercises do not teach any^hing^ new, but just tes^' how well 
the learner has decoded the speech on the tape, 
e. ClassroomWersus the real world 

M-c and T/F questions have long been a stand-by in the language 
classroom", especially for testing comprehensi|n. While they have their 
place, one can imagine a learner outside the classroom being completely 
unable to answer a simple question because no one provided 3 answers to 
choose from. Exercises that provide opportunities to listen and act as 
one does in the real world are necessary^ such as exercises that require 
students to fill in forms, take notes on short messages, find the way on a 
map, etc. 

4. Speech and speakers 

The speech on the recordings should Be checked for speed, f luenc/ and 
naturalness. Although it has long been a truism ^in the profession that 
foreign language learners are not helped in the long run by unnaturally 
slow or otherwise distorted speech, publishers^ are still producing tapes 
of this kind. Each set of materials must be checked, since regrettably 
neither the eminence of the author nor the prominence of the publisher is 
a guarantee that the tapes will be any good. 

On the 6ther hand, there are a number of tapes on the market on which 
the speech is a formal radio-lecture style, artificially perfect and often 
delivered at a high speed These recitations of written texts lack the 
redundancy, hesitatl^ons, etc. characteristic of natural speech. It has 
often been pointed out in the literature that this type of material 
presents the learner with listening t^sks that are more difficult than 
those met in reality. (Snow and Perkins 1979:52-53; Chastain 1979:83). 

One useful feature Of some textbooks is the clear identification of 
the speakers on the tape by liame; this gives the learner a chance to learn 
to recognise their voices and maintains a continuity from lesson to 
lesson. To help the learner identify and classify the varieties of 
English used in the recordings, speakers should be identified at least by 
place of birth, dialect spoken, age and occupation. 
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For those teaching EPL the choice of British or American' speech on 
the tape should not be a problem. British materials often iTiclude many 
British accents and dialects as well as American, Australian yttd other 
Englishes, and sometimes the English speech of non«-nativ^ speakers. 
American materials lag far behind in this respect; as somec||fe remarked at 
the 1980 TESOL convention, "It's easier to become the president of the 
United States than to get a Job recDrding tapes for teaching English, ^ 
implying that then-President Cartel's southern accent would be frowned 
upon by TESOL publishers. Taylor (1979:233) noted that "the student needs 
to understand a great number of the varieties of spoken English;" he says 
that "students are quite sensitive to this need." Doubtless ignorance of 
the British materiala led him to the erroneous conclusion that "few 
ESL/EFL' courses teaca toward it." 
5. Tape quality • 

Teachers should check tapes carefqlly to judge the quality of 
the recording. Look for background noise, clarity of sound, use of sound 
effects and other technical points. Too many otherwise good materials are 
nMMrred by "white noise" (humming, et<f) in the background, or sound like 
they were recorded in the office next door with the typewriter going and 
the door slamming. ^ 

VII. Conclusion 

Writing in 1979, Snow and Perkins "noted a paucity of listening 
comprehension materials for the advanced student." (1979:52) Either their 
note-staking skills leave something to be desired or they are thinking only 
of materials in American English; as the list above shows, a large number 
of materials for advanced learners, mainly British, have been on the 
market^ since the mid 1970*s and even before. There has been a recent boom 
in the publication of - listening comprehension materials, and American 
pubHshers are finally getting the message. But some of the most recent 
materials, Brltidh and Asiorlcan, are clearly "bandwagon"; they are being 
produced at a speed that precludes the careful classroom testing necessary 
and results In materials with no exercises, tapes ^ith no pauses for 
answers, or tapes and materials'^ so' badly put together that not even a 
highly, educated native speaker of English could decipher them. 

We have at*te^>ted to/make this bibliography as complete as possible; 
any omnlsslons should attributed to ignorance rc.nher than disapproval. 
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We regret Being unable to include the many materials produced in Japaih 
The authors have no intention of endorsing any of the materials listed and 
velcoMi additions or comments from readers* Please write 'to Bernard' 
Susset^ English Department, Baika Junior College, ' Shukunosho 2-19-5, 
Ibaraki-shi, Osaka Prefecture 567, Japan* 
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